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Original Poetry. 



[April. 



Some idea may be formed of the 
wretched and degraded state of Eu- 
rope in the 15th century, when, 
from a surrey made by Philip the 
3d, there 'appeared to be in his own 
dominions alone, 312,000 Priests; 
200,000 Clerks j and 400,000 of the 
Monastic order of both sexes : their 
revenues amounting to the enormous 
sum of two millions sterling, annu- 
ally. 

It was an inhuman boast of the 
Duke of Alva^ that during- his <ro- 
vermnent of the Netherlands, which 
continued fiveTyears and a half, 
18,000 Heretics had suffered by the 
hands of the executioner, exclusive 
pf those whom he butchered in the 
cities which he took, and those 
whom he pu,t to th§ sword in the 
field. 

In the 14th century, the Greeks 
were so zealous of their peculiar pri- 
viligesand ceremonies, that ihey de- 
clared they would rather see the fur- 
ban of Mahomet, than the Pope's 
tiara, or a Cardinal's-bat, on the 
walls of Constantinople. 

In the great famine which pre- 
vailed in Paris, during its seige in 
1594, the city was reduced to such 
$n extremity, that human bones, 



ground, and mixed with water into 
a kind of paste, afforded nourish- 
ment, when all other resources failed, 
to the wretched inhabitants. 

It was a precept of Mahomet, that 
in the disposal of slaves, parents 
should never be separated from their 
children. With abundance of rea- 
son, may ii be remarked, that on 
reading this, Christians should blush. 

The celebrated ancient Athenian 
court of Areopagus, in order that 
the Judges might not be biassed by 
the insinuating eloquence of orators, 
and that they might deliver their de- 
cisions with greater justice and im- 
partiality, always held their sittings 
in the night. 

The Huns, who acted so impor- 
tant and conspicuous a part in the 
destruction and dismemberment of 
the Roman Empire, were originally 
Scythians, who emigrated from the 
North of China, and settled in Hun- 
gary j from whom it derives its 
name. 

The 5th century was remarkable 
for its darkness and bigotry. It was 
then deemed an impious heresy to 
imagine the earth a globe, instead 
of a flat oblong table, as represented, 
in the Scriptures. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



ELLA. 

** VEASE, little songster, cease thy strain, 

To other shades away. 
Nor let me hear those notes again, 

Wild warbled from the spray. 

*■ Can'st thou, assuming reason's voice, 

The stormy passion's quell. 
Or bid the lonely breast rejoice, 

Where sorrow loves to dwell ? 

« Can'st thou the troubled bosom ohear, 
Where grief hath ftx'd its dart, 



Or, through the medium of the ear, 
Beguile the woe-worn heart i 

" Oh ! could I from thy artless lay 
One moment's joy receive, 

I'd listen from the dawn of day, 
Tilt latest close of eve. 

<< Selected from the feather'd throng, 
I'd own thy soothing power, 

And catch the music of thy song, 
In ev'ry leafy bower. 
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" But, ah! in melody's soft sounds 

No magic influence lies, 
To heal the bosom's inmost wounds, 

Or calm a widow's sighs. 

«' Then, little songster, cease thy strain, 

To other shades away, 
Nor let mc hear those notes again, 

Wild warbl'd from the spray." 

Twas thus the hapless Ella spoke, 

Sad murmuring to the wind, 
And never did affliction's yoke 

Oppress a gentler mind. 

A Redbreast on a neighbouring thorn 

His early matins sung, 
Whilst, half exhaled, the drops of morn 

Upon the foliage hung. 

The mingled prospect rose to view — 
Hills, woods, and cultur'd vales, 

And Flora's train sweet fragrance threw, 
To scent the passing gales. 

But Robin's song, though carol'd sweet, 

Ner Zephyr's balmy air, 
Nor hills, woods, vales, with charms replete, 

Could smooth the brow of care. 

For 'twere in vain to hope to trace, 

Fronvlndus to the pole, 
In outward objects, white rob'd peace, 

Which centres in (he soul. 

In Ella's cheeks the pleasing hue 

Of rosy health was o'er, 
And sorrow dim'd those eyes of biue y 

Where pleasure beam'd before. 

And well might sorrow dim her eye, 

And health forsake her cheek- 
She felt in every rising sigh 
The woes she could net speak. 

To stop the proud invader's boast, 

On Lusitania's plain, 
Brave Alfred left his native coast, 

And cross'd the swelling main. 

In vain the claims of child or wife k 

Within his bosom strove, 
Honour was dearer far than life, 

Than liberty, or love. 

H<s heart was noble, feeling, true, 

Fur social pleasures made, 
But roused by duty's calls, he knew 

Those calls must be obey'd. 

He left his Ella, sad to mourn, 

He left his blooming boy; 
But never did his glad return 

Their lonely bosoms jay. 



He fought — he fell ! the evening gale 

Receiv'd his parting breath ; 
And soon to Ella came the tale 

Of gallant Alfred's death. 

But not iti Alfred's hapless doom 
Misfortune's shafts were done, 

For Ella to the silent tomb 
Consign 'd her infant son ! 

Then well might sorrow dim her eye, 
And health forsake her cheek; 

She felt in every rising sigh 
The woes she could not speak. 

Oh, War ! thy ruthless hand hath spread 

Affliction all around, 
And devastation rears its head 

Where plenty once was found. 

The widow's sigh, the orphan's tear, 

To thee their beiug owe, 
Antl splendid victories appear 

But added springs of woe. 

M.A. 



HYMN FOR A CHARITY SERMON; 
BY THE LATE JOHN BROWN. 

"H ! how can they look up to heaven, 

And ask for m ercy there ; 
Who never soothed the poor man's pang, 

Nor dried the Orphan's tear. 

" The dread omnipotence of heaven. 
We every hour provoke ; 
Yet still the mercy of our God 
Withholds the avenging stroke. 

And Christ was still the healing friend. 

Of poverty and pain, 
And never did imploring wretch, 

His garment touch in vain. 

May we, with humble effort, take 

Example from above ; 
And thence the active lesson learn, 

Of charity and love. 

But chiefly be our care to fix, 

The early love, of truth ; 
And guard, as by a sword from heav'n, 

The paradise of youth. 

To graft the virtues, e'er the bud, 
The canker worm has gnawed ; 

And teach the rescued child to lisp, 
Us gratitude to God, 



